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TO EARL GREY, 
On THE MINISTERIAL NEGOCIATIONS. 


My Lord, 

On the 28th of March last, I took the 
liberty to address a letter to your lordship 
upon those occurrences, which had just 
then shut you and your party out of the pale 
of power. In that letter I said several 
things, which I shall now have to remind 
you of; but, I was particularly anxious to 
impress upon your mind this truth; name- 
ly, that the cause of your exclusion from 
power then was, the want of popularily, 


and that that want had arisen from your’ 


not having expressed yourself in favour of 
a Parliamentary Reform, without which no 
man, be he who he may, will ever again 
be really popular. The main object of 
that letter, as well, indeed, as of all that I 
wrote upon the subject of ** THE NEW 
‘+ FRA,” was to convince my readers, and 
the heads of great families in particular, 
that, to obtain, in spite of court “influ- 
ence, Parliamentary Reform, to restore 
the liberty and safety of the country with- 
out the desperate remedy of revolution, 
there must be a cordial union between the 
Great Families and the People. I, how- 
ever, did not express any expectation of 
seeing such an union; on the contrary, at 
the close of my letter to you (page 400), I 
observed, that I did not believe, that the 
great families would join in calling for Re- 
form; or, ia other words, that they would 
give up ihat which they withheld from the 
people; and, upon this ground I expressed 
my wish, that even Lawyer Perceval might 
retain his power. Another chance has now 
been afforded you by the death of this person; 
and the same cause has again shut you out. 
Upon this latter occasion, the Morning 
Chronicle, the organ of your party , seems 
to have come round to my doctrine; for, 
on the 12th of June, ‘in announcing to the 
public that your party had been foiled, that 
print makes this observation :—‘* It was 
‘* by the cordial union of the great faiuilies 
** with the body of the people, that an ejfec- 
tual stand was made by our Ancestors 





‘* against the grasping allempls of secret 
*¢ Advisers in former days ; and it is only 
‘¢ by their uniled energy that we can now 
** hope to see an end put to the favouritism 
‘© that will otherwise work our ruin in the 
* present day.’’ This would seem to in- 
dicate, that the people are, by your Party, 
to be now regarded as something; that 
their support is necessary to those who 
would resist a ministry or a court; that 
this is not to be accomplished by the mere 
boroughmongers themselves ; and that these 
latter are formidable only when they act in 
concert with a ministry. 

But, my Lord, for what object, with 
what end in view, is the union here spoken 
of to take place? To put down ** secret 
*¢ advisers” and ‘*favourites?”’ Really, 
my Lord, this does appear to me to be 
little better than mere talk, mere words, 
mere noise. Who are these secret ad- 
visers? Why are they not named? They 
have names, I suppose, as well as other 
people? We are called upon by this 
writer to make a stand ; but, against what? 
‘¢ Against the grasping attempts of secret 
‘advisers! This means nothing; or, at 
least, we do not know what it means. We 
do not see any thing grasped by secret ad- 
visers. We feel the weight of the taxes; 
We see immense sums given to placemen 
and others; but all this is done openly 
enough. There is no secreé as to the grasp- 
ings “of the family of Seymour any more 
than as to those of the family of Grenville, 
or of Perceval, or of Fitzroy, or of Beres- 
ford, or of any of the rest upon the list. 
To talk, therefore, of au union of the Great 
Families with the people, in order to put a 
stop to secrel graspings, secms to me to 
have very little sense in it, unless, indeed, 
it be intended to hoodwink the people. 

If, as the former part of the article here 
quoted would seem to insinuate, te pros 
posed union be intended to have Parlia- 
mentary Reform amongst its olden s, the 
case is diflereut, and ie is Sa id by tlie 
Morning Chronicle about this wiuten be- 
comes of importance. Tie writer savs: 
‘© Our readers will see that Mr. Woriley 
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‘¢ instead of following up the clear meaning 
‘¢ and letter of the resolution of the 21st 
‘© May, made a motion last night, which, 
6 if it had been digested by Lord Liverpool 
*¢ himself, could not have been more suit- 
‘¢ able to his views, nor more favourable 
‘¢ to his interests. The aim and end of all 
‘the intrigues which have occupied the 
*¢ Court of Carlton House for so many 
«© weeks have been obtained. The vote of 
‘¢ the House of Commons has been frus- 
‘¢ trated, and a feeble Cabinet of Ministers 
‘¢ ready to make every sacrifice to their 
‘¢ Protector, have been retained, in order 
‘¢ that the Household might not be pro- 
‘6 faned; that no inlerruplion might be 
“¢ given lo the plan of barrack-building ; 
‘¢ that no encroachment might be made on 
‘* royal patronage ; no reform hazarded in 
‘ the representation; and finally, that no 
‘¢ relaxation of the disabilities on religious 
‘¢ dissenters should take place. The Secret 
«© Advisers of the Prince Regent have suc- 
‘6 ceeded in their plan; they have triumph- 
‘Sed for the moment. But we trust they 
s+ have at the same time opened the nation’s 
** eyes lo the character of the new era; 
‘¢ and that they will now be able to judge 
‘* correctly of the views of the Secret Ad- 
‘6 yisers on the one side, and of the Leaders 
‘© of Opposition on the other. All the 
‘¢ gross insinuations against Lords Grey 
‘sand Grenville, and their friends, must 
<¢ now be retracted, as the public have had 
‘San opportunity of perceiving the firm, 
‘¢ manly, and constitutional spirit with 
‘¢ which they have acted. At no time, 
‘¢ even in the brightest period of English 
‘¢ history, has a nobler stand, or a clearer 
‘6 demonstration of public integrily been 
¢* made, than that which has been displayed 
‘6 by all the body of men who act together 
‘¢ upon principle, in opposition to the sys- 
‘¢ tem of Carlton House.”’” Now, my Lord, 
I must confess, that I see nothing ** noble”’ 
in the stand that was made by you and Lord 
Grenville, unless it be noble to make a 
stand for patronage, and for the securing of 
such votes as those given in the House of 
Commons. But, I shall return to this part 
of the subject, when I have noticed the 
nore important points touched upon in this 
article. 

The chief object of the writer appears 
to have been to persuade the public, that, 
if your party had come into power, there 
would have been a change of measures for 
the better. This is very clear, because he 
says, that the cabinet have been retained, 
‘* jn order that the Household might not 
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‘* be profaned ; that no interruption might 
** be given to the plan of barrack-building ; 
‘* that no encroachment might be made on 
** the Royal Patronage; that no reform 
¢ might be hazarded in the representation ; 
** and, finally, that no relaxation of the dis- 
*¢ abilities on religious dissenters should 
*¢ take place.’”’ He says, and he wishes 
the public to believe, that it was in order 
te prevent these salutary changes that the 
old Cabinet were kept in, to your and Lord 
Grenville’s exclusion ; he says, and he evi- 
dently intends to make the public believe 
** this; and, therefore, he clearly means to 
convey the opinion, that, if you had come 
into power, these changes would have taken 
place. Let me, then, inquire a little into 
the grounds, upon which he makes this 
assertion; for to an assertion it manifestly 
amounts, 

With regard to the Household, that is to 
say, the great officers of show about the 
person of the Regent, it is an object in 
which the people are not at all interested, 
any farther than that their feelings towards 
him might be wished to be such as to in- 
duce them to like to see about him persons 
of his own choice. The Royal Patronage 
is another point which does not affect the 
people, who may well doubt of the mean- 
ing of the phrase; and, if it means the giv- 
ing away of places, what is the difference 
to them, whether the places be given by 
the Regent or by the ministry? The reli- 
gious disabilities on dissenters are, indeed, 
of consequence; but, I am yet to learn 
that you proposed to take them away. 
That you meant to do something to gratify 
the Roman Catholics, and that, as far as it 
went, it was good, I allow; but, as I have 
always said, that which has been called 
catholic emancipation, would, of itself, be 
nothing at all. To remove, indeed, al/ the 
disabilities of al/ the dissenters would be a 
great and glorious measure; but, this isa 
measure that you have never even talked 
of: and, therefore, my Lord, the people 
see little that they have lost, in this respect, 
by your being kept out of place. The Bar- 
rack Building is a matter of great conse- 
quence. Amongst all the Acts even of 
Lawyer Perceval, the Mary-le-bone Bar- 
rack project was, I verily believe, the most 
hateful; and the manner in which he 
spoke of the use of the new Barrack was 
calculated to render it still more so. It 
appeared to be with him the passing of the 
Rubicon. But, my Lord, I find nothing in 
any of the documents, lately published, re- 
lative to the negociations for place; I find 
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nothing in them to encourage me to believe, 
that your party had any dislike to the Bar- 
rack System ; nor was there, during the de- 
bate on the subject, any expression dropped 
from your party hostile to that system, so 
scowling in its looks towards the liberties 
of England. Your party objected to the 
intended barrack and depet (which would, 
indeed, have been a species of cifadel) upon 
the score, not of its menacing aspect, not 
of its hostility to freedom; but, on the 
score of ils expense; and, indeed, it was 
but too evident, that no small part of their 
opposition to the measure arose from their 
desire to mortify the Prince, and to cause it 
to be believed, that the intended depot had 
been less a project of the ministry than a 
measure assented to by them, in order to 
gratify his wishes. When, therefore, Sir 
Francis BurpeTtt, whose hostility was to 
the system, and who was not, therefore, 
satished with complaining of the mere ex- 
pense; who, when it was a question of 
erecting a sort of citadel on the skirts of the 
city inhabited by its constituents, could not 
think of talking about the pecuniary cost of 
the undertaking; when he came to deliver 
his sentiments, and to put in his solemn 
protest against the Barrack syslem generally, 
and against the employment of soldiers in 
the ways mentioned by him; when he came 
to do this, your party soon took care to 
make it known, that they did not agree 
with him; that they had no objection to 
the system; that, on the contrary, they ap- 
proved of it; and, one of them (Mr. Bar- 
ham) went so far as to say, that though he 
had come down to the House for the pur- 
pose of voting against the Mary-le-bone 
Depot, he had a great mind to vote for it, 
on account of its having been opposed upon 
such grounds by Sir Francis Burdett. 
Upon the score of Barracks, therefore; that 
is to say, the Barrack system and the use of 
soldiers in the country, the people had no- 
thing at all to expect from your party, 
who, indeed, (and it never ought to be for- 
gotten) applauded the employment of the 
Horse Soldiers against Sir Francis Burdett, 
and who * rallied round the minister’’ 
upon that memorable occasion; aye, round 
that very same minister, who lived to pro- 


pose the new Depot, and who, as a reason | q 


for the establishment, cited the utility of 
the Life Guards when employed against 
the representative of the City of West- 
mhinster. 

But, the great point of all is that of Re- 
form. And, I should be glad to know, my 
Lord, upon what ground the Editor of the 
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Morning Chronicle has asserted, that the 
old Cabinet have been kept in, in order that 
no reform may be made in the representa- 
tion. 1 should be glad to know upon what 
ground he has sent this assertion forth to 
the world. Has he heard your Lordship 
say, that if you had come in, you would 
have brought forward the measure of Re- 
form? I have not seen, nor heard of, any 
thing of the sort. If it had been your in- 
tention to bring forward such a measure, 
surely we should, during the long negocia- 
tions for place, have seen some traces of it. 
We hear of every thing else; we hear of a 
bargain about a vigorous war in Spain and 
Portugal, which is already vigorous enough 
to cost us 20 millions a year; we hear of 
a something to be done for Roman 
Catholics in high life; we hear of a 
most gallant fight made by you and Lord 
Grenville for the patronage of the Regent’s 
Household; and upon this ground we see 
you, at last, decline to come to the aid of 
your distressed country; but, amidst all 
this, not a word do we hear about a Reform 
of the Parliament ; not a word, not a single 
word do we hear about this, or, indeed, 
about any thing else to be done for the peo- 
ple, who appear never to have been thought 
of by you from the first to the last. Why, 
then, are we xow told, that the Old Cabinet 
are kept in for the purpose of preventing 
us from having a reform of the Parliament? 
It is now, when your party are flung out; 
when they are baffled; when they are crest 
fallen; when they are sick and feeble; 
and, like the Devil, when he was sick (as 
the legend says), they have the fit of 
righteousness on them; they now talk of 
reform; they now would fain have us be- 
lieve that they would have given us that 
blessing, if they had come into power; 
but, they will deceive nobody; they have 
deceived the people once, and it is not in 
their power to do it again. Not only have 
we no security for their proposing a reform, 
but we have as good a security as we can 
have for their opposing it, if it were pro- 
posed by any body else. Mr. Ponsonby 
did, indeed, give his vote for Mr. Brand’s 
motion on the 9th of May last; but, then, 
he gave it in sucha way, with so many 
ualifications, and with such reserve as to 
the future, that his vote was harm rather 
than good; while Mr. Elliot and Lord Mil- 
ton and Mr, Ward, three of your party, 
stood foremost in the ranks to oppose the 
motion, and to speak in terms the most 
contumelious of the claims of the reformers ; 





so that, at the close of the debate, the litle 
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lawyer Minister, refining upon contempt to- 
wards the reformers, said, in his sneering 
speech (it was the last he was to make‘), 
that he never felt so little inclination to 
speak in his life, seeing that the opposition 
to the motion had been so ably conducted 
by the Gentlemen opposite. But, the vote 
was, of itself, quite sufficient. There were 
only 88 who voted for a motion which con- 
templated merely a single step in the way 
of reform; when, upon the great questions 
of party, there were on your side upwards 
of 200 votes to be brought forth at any 
time. These facts are decisive as to the 
disposition of your party towards Reform ; 
and J, therefore, again express my wish to 
know, upon what it is that the Editor of 
the Morning Chronicle grounds his asser- 
tion, that the Old Cabinet have been kept in 
wilh a view of preventing a Reform in the 
representation. Would Lord Milton and 
Mr. W. Ward, who support you, and Mr. 
Elliot, who was in office with you; would | 
these gentlemen, whom the lawyer thank- | 
-ed for having saved him the trouble of | 
making a speech; would they have been | 
for giving us a reform? Would the family | 
of Grenville have been for reform? Your 
Lordship knows that they would not; and, 
therefore, you will, I am sure, agree with 
me in disapproving of this attempt in the 
Morning Chronicle to make the people be- 
lieve, that a change of men would have 
brought them a reform. 

Before we can expect any measure of 
this sort from you and your party, we must 
have your pledges most distinctly made. 
We have heard from your lordship and | 
your party some vague sentiments about 
the necessily of economy, and about certain | 
reforms in the public expenditure. We 
do not want reforms inthe plural. One| 
reform is quite sufficient. If you will cut | 

| 
| 








| 
| 





asunder the trunk of corruption, we shall 
not plague you about the branches. But, 
my lord, if we look into particular in- 
stances, how do we find your party acting 
upon the subject of abuses ?_ I will not here 
repeat the history of the adventure of the | 
11th of May 1809, when Mr. Madock’s | 
Motion against Lawyer Perceval was op- 
posed by your party; but, there is an in- 
stance of more recent date which I must 
notice; to wit, their conduct with regard 
to the motion of Mr. Creevy, on the 7th of 
April last. This motion was for the re- 
duction of the enormous sums annually 
received out of the taxes by the Marquis of 
Buckingham and £arl Camden, as Tellers 
of the Exchequer, offices in which they do 
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nothing at all. 
these persons received in 
£23,000.; and, as their income is in pro. 


portion to the amount of the sums received 2 


into and paid out of the Exchequer, jt 
must now be not far short of £30,000, 
Mr. Creevy, on the day before mentioned, 


made a motion, the object of which was 4 
to ** reduce these sums, so as to make them ~ 
‘more suitable to the condition of the 


3 


‘*country.”’ The object was not to abolish, 
but to reduce these offices within something 
like decent bounds; and, surely, my lord, 
the situation of the country called loudly 
for it. In these two sinecures alone there 
is a sufficiency wholly to maintain, all the 
year round, at 15s. a week, one thousand 
five hundred families. Why, my lord, 
should these two persons receive out of the 
public money that which would maintain 
so many of the people of England? Well, 
but who opposed this motion? Who was 
it that rose up and looked Mr. Creevy in 
the face, and spoke against this his motion 
in favour of the suffering people? I need 


hardly say that Lawyer Perceval (who was | 


then alive) was the first to rise against the 
motion; but, my lord, Mr. onsonby, 
your relation aud the leader of your 


party in the House of Commons, was the - 


second; and he contended, that an estale 


in an office might be, and, in many cases — 


was, privale property as much as any othe: 
private property, and, of course, that we 


must keep on paying these Lords these im- 


mense sums of money. Thus, then were 


the leaders on both sides of the House | 


against the motion. The two other per- 


sons who joined in an opposition to the mo- | 
‘tion were Mr. Horner, and the famous — 
Mr. Tierney, who fought the duel with © 
Pitt, and who was made a Doctor of Laws | 
by Lord Grenville at his lordship’s in-— 
stallation at Oxford, and who, by his in- | 
terpretation of the daw in support of these | 


sinecures, gave proof of his worthiness of 
the title. 
have happened, that Sir Samuel Romilly 
could have been induced to think (as would 
seem to have been the case), that the 


Doctor’s name and recommendation were | 


likely to serve him in the ensuing contest 
at Bristol. The result of this opposition 
to Mr. Creevy’s laudable efforts, was, that 
his motion was lost; and even a motion of 
Mr. Brand for a committee to inquire into 
the matler was negatived by both sides 0! 
the House, both sides of the Honourable 
House, who voted 146 to 38, that ther 
should be no such inquiry. 


The sum which each of d 
1808 was : 


One only wonders how it can | 
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Now, my lord, after this; with facts 
jike these before our eyes, what more do 
we want to convince us, that your party 
would, if put into power, have made no 
reforms. They made a shocking outcry 
against the sinecure of £3,000. a year to 
Colonel M‘Mahon, and, since that, against 
his £2,000. a year salary; they were loud 
enough here, and, indeed, not more loud 
than just; but, with what face could they, 
then, oppose the reduction of the sinecure 
of the Marquis of Buckingham and Ear! 
Camden? Why, the answer naturally is, 
that they were urged to it by the consi- 
deration, that the former is the brother of 
Lord Grenville. And, after having so 
recently seen this, does the Editor of the 
Morning Chronicle believe, that the people 
are to be persuaded, that ¢hey would have 
gained any thing by the placing of your 
lordship and Lord Grenville in power? If 
he does believe this, all I can say is, that 
he is the most deluded even of the deluded 
politicians of the day. The people do not 
stir a tongue for your party. All the ef- 
forts that have been made; all the intrigues 
to gain over a popular orator in the City of 
London, and, through his means, the 
Livery; all the baits thrown out to him; 
all the lures spread abroad at second-hand ; 
all these efforts, however successful upon a 
few individuals, have produced no effect 
upon the Livery at large; and, as your 
lordship must have perceived, it has been 
impossible for any tricks or contrivances to 
make either the Livery or the Common 
Council swallow a resolution expressing a 
desire to see your party in place. Your 
party are, however, ungrateful if they sup- 
pose that their blandishments have not 
been repaid; for, I can assure them, that 
scarcely any pains have been spared to 
wheedle the Citizens into a cull for the 
Whig ministry. But, your party are de- 
ceived as to the exlent of the influence of 
those on whom those blandishments have 
been bestowed. The Livery are not now 
to be made tools in the hands of any man, 
or knot of men; and your party may be 
assured, that they will never have the sup- 
port of this body of men upon any ground 
short of a pledge, distinctly given, for a 
Parliamentary Reform. The Livery of 
London are, in this respect, a specimen of 
the nation. You no where hear a tongue 
in motion in your behalf. The people feel 


great distress; they feel that a change is 
essential almost to their very existence ; 
but not a man opens his lips to call for a 


change in favour of your party. 
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Your party, my lord, affect not to per* 
ceive the real cause of this, and, perhaps, 
they do not perceive it. The weakness of 
our nature leads us te disguise from our- 
selves that which is wounding to our self- 
love; and, I dare say, that the runners 
of your party are just as faithful in their 
reports of the public sentiment as are the 
understrappers of a minister or the aid-de- 
camps of aking, who, in the arts of flat- 
tery, are infinitely superior to Valets-de- 
chambre and Lady’s maids, though gene- 
rally inferior to them in every thing else. 
Thus deceived, thus swollen with se!f-con- 
ceit, your party have long been in the 
habit of accusing the people of apathy, of 
insensibilily, of beastly stupidity. My 
Lord, my Lord! you did not perceive any 
proofs of this apathy, this want of feeling, 
of this stupidity, when the news spread of 
Perceval’s death. The people were alive 
enough then, in the twinkling of an eye. 
They could then be heard. They were 
not then backward in expressing their sen- 
timents, They needed nobody to call them 
together, They called themselves toge- 
ther; and, let what will be said of it by 
some persons, they have made themselves 
heard. They do not stir for your party, 
because they can see no hope of any good 
from that party, while they well know, 
that, at every change of ministry, after the 
old fashion, new burdens are imposed upon 
the public; they know that they them- 
selves have had to pay for alli the squab- 
blings arid all the compromises. 

Before the people will stir to cause one 
party to be turned out and another put in 
their place, they must be convinced, that 
they shall be bettered by the change; and, 
to convince them of this they must see some 
difference, at least, in the conduct of the 
(wo parties, in matters of great national 
importance, in measures touching their 
liberty, or their properly, or both. As 
yet, if my recollection serves me well, they 
have seen no such difference. When Lord 
Folkestone brought forward his motion, on 
the 28th of March, 1811, on the subject 
of the Er Officio Informations filed by Sir 
Vicary Gibbs, prefaced by an admirable 
and ever-to-be-remembered speech on the 
conduct of that man in the prosecutions for 
state libel, was there one of your party 
who opened his lips? Not one of those 
who are considered as looking towards 
office, except Sir Joun Newrorrt and Sir 
Samuet Romitty. Mr. Ponsonby, Mr. 
Tierney, all those who were looked upon 
as speaking the sense of the party either 
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kept away or voted against the motion; so 
that, upon a division, there were 38 for 
the motion and 121 against it; though, 

upon the questions of a place- -seeking na- 
ture, your party could muster about 200. 

What, then, were the people to think? 
Why, my lord, I will tell you what they 
ought to think, what they did think, and 
what they said too; and that was, that 
your party took care not to bestow a mark 
of their disapprobation on the Ex-Officio 
work, being aware that they might resort 
to it themselves, There was no other in- 
terpretation to give to their conduct ; and, 
of course, this was the interpretation that 
it received. Is it, therefore, any wonder, 
that your party is not liked by the people? 
When Lord Holland’s motion, on the same 
subject, was discussed in the House of 
Lords, on the 4th of March, 1811, there 
were but 12 Lords to vote with him out of 
the more than a hundred that have fre- 
quently voted with the party. Not a word, 
my lord, did you or Lord Grenville utter 
upon that occasion; and though Lord Hol- 
land was manfully and ably supported by 
Lords Erskine, Stanhope, and Grosvenor, 
not one of those who were looked upon as 
belonging to the party said a word. But, 

the fact of there being only 12 to vote with 
Lord Holland was quite sufficient ; because 
it proved one of two things, either-a dis- 
approbation of the motion, or, an indif- 
ference to the subject. 

On the divers occasions when the sub- 
ject of flogging has been before parliament, 
your party have either kept away or voted 

with the ministers. On the subject of 
Foreign troops they have been silent or 
have openly taken part against us. What, 
then, is there to induce us to repose con- 
fidence in your party 2? What is there, my 
Lord, to make us wish to see your party in 
power, unless they were first to give us a 
pledge that they would change their con- 
duct 2? The bare enumeration of the sins 
of your party, of those things which they 
have done and ought not to have done, and 
those things which they have left undone 
and that they ought to have done, would 
be quite enough to ensure their everlasting 
exclusion from the confidence, and even 
from the forgiveness, of any people but the 
people of England. To suppose your party, 
therefore, likely to become popular with- 
out a change of conduct, is to suppose the 
people likely to become brutes. 

It is, by some persons, imagined, that 
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the difficulties of the country will force 
your party into place; that the present mi- 
nisters will not be able to go on, as it is 
called; that the finances will be * de. 
** ranged,’”’ and that other disasters wil] 
come upon us so fast, that, at last, the 
present men must make way for more able 
men; or, in the cant of the day, for a 
‘* strong government.’ Alas! what are 
voles in parliament to do against the tide of 
disaster! No more than they could do 
against the tide inthe Thames. And, if 
ever we live to see the day when national 
calamities shall force this set of men out: 

we nye not see those calamities force your 
party If ever that time comes, thie 
nat ioc wil Jook for assistance to none of 
those whom it can fairly accuse of having 
had a hand in producing its misfortunes 
and miseries. Who it will look to, it 
would be presumption to anticipate; but, 
we may safely assert, that it will not look 
to any of those who. have constantly op- 
posed al]l reform of those abuses, which 
will have been seen to have caused the evil 
to be cured. If, for instance, there be, 
at last, a notorious deficiency in the pecu- 
niary means of the country; does your 
lordship suppose, that the nation will look 
for relief to those very men, who, but 
the other day, spoke and voted against the 
reduction of the Marquis of Buckingham 
and Earl Camden’s sinecures, and who 
voted away £50,000. and £3,000. a year to 
the family of that very man, whom they had, 
a thousand times, represented as the most 
mischievous of ministers? Does your 
lordship suppose, that, in an hour of dis- 
tress, the nation would look for safety to 
such men? Does your lordship suppose, 
that, in a moment of peril and of general 
alarm, the nation, such a nation as this, 
will seek safety in the counsels of such 
men? If you do, all that I can say is, 
that your opinion and mine are as wide as 
the poles asunder. 

That your lordship may now lend your 
powerful aid in giving the people that re- 
form, without which all other measures will 
finally,prove fruitless, is the earnest wish of 


Your lordship’s most obedient 
and most humble servant, 


W™., COBBETT. 


State Prison, Newgate, 
Wednesday, 17th June, 1812. 
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TO THE 
PRINCE REGENT, 


On THe Dispute witn THE AMERICAN 
STATES. 


Letter V. 
Sir, 
Since I was imprisoned in this jail for 
writing and publishing an article on the 


flogging of English Local Militiamen, at 


the town of Ely, and on the employing of 
German Troops upon that occasion, I have 
presumed to do myself the honour to ad- 
dress five Letters to your Royal Highness, 
relative to the dispute between this country 
and the United States of America. In the 
first three of these Letters, which were 
published in August and September last,* 
{ exerted my humble endeavours to draw 
the attention of your Royal Highness to the 
nature of that dispute; to caution you 
against the danger of suffering your minis- 
ters to urge us on to a war with America; 
to give you a true account of the feelings of 
the people of America upon the subject ; 
and to prevail on you to cause the Orders in 
Council to be rescinded. had, nine months 
before the date of these Letters, exhorted 
your ministers to adopt this measure, giv- 
ing them what I deemed sufficient reasons 
for believing, that they would be compelled 
to adopt it at last; or, that they would have 
to justify themselves for plunging the coun- 
try into a war with America. , 

What has now taken place in the House 
of Commons, in that same House which 
have, for so longa time, supported the mi- 
nisters in their adherence to the Orders in 
Council, can hardly fail to have awakened 
in the mind of your Royal Highness a re- 
collection of these my efforts, which, to the 
misfortune of the country, appear to have 
been despised by your late minister and 
his colleagues. Now, however, those great 
teachers, experience and adversity, seem 
to have commanded attention ; and, in con- 
sequence of a motion of Mr. BrouGHam, at 
the close of an investigation brought forward 
by that Gentleman, and conducted by him 
to the close, with spirit, perseverance, and 
ability which do him infinite honour, and 
which have received, as they merit, that 
highest of honours, the thanks and applause 
of all the sensible and public-spirited part 
of the nation; in consequence of this mo- 





* Vol. XX. pp. 257, 289,,and 321. They have 
been collected and repablished in a pamphlet by 
some Gentlemen in the City of London. 
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tion, made on the 16th instant, the ministry 
appear to have yielded rather than put the 
question to the vote, and to have agreed, 
that the Orders in Council, as far as ob- 
jected to by America, should be annulled. 

Here, then, Sir, is an occasion for you to 
pause and to reflect. And, the first thing 
to ask is, what new grounds present them- 
selves for the annulling of these Orders. 
There are none. They stand upon pre- 
cisely the same footing that they have stood 
on ever since the month of November, 1810, 
when your ministers were, by the Ameri- 
can government, called upon to annul them 
in imitation of the revocation of the decrees 
of Berlin and Milan. I backed the appli- 
cation of the American minister; I told 
your ministers that the sooner they repealed 
the Orders the better; I foresaw that war 
must, at last, be the consequence of their 
persisting in a refusal; I urged them to do 
what they ought to do of their own accord, 
and not to wait till they should be com- 
pelled to do it. But, Sir, your minister, 
that minister for whose public services we, 
the people of England, are now to pay 
£50,000 down and £3,000 per annum; 
that iinister, to whose memory we are 
now lo erect a monument; that minister 
persisted in his refusal, and tauntingly set 
America at defiance ; the best, and, indeed, 
the only excuse, for which, is, to suppose 
him profoundly ignorant of the temper and 
the means of America, and of the interests 
of England in respect to her transatlantic 
connexions. 

America, whose government is very pro- 
perly obliged to consult the wishes of the 
people at large, was slow in her movements 
towards measures of hostility. Like a truly 
wise man, the President not only used all 
the means in his power to avoid the extre- 
mity of war; but he also took care to prove 
to the world that he had done so. At last, 
however, the Congress began to make pre- 
parations for war, beginning with fully ex- 
plaining to the people the grounds of their 
so doing. From one step they proceeded 
to another, and, at every step, their pro- 
ceedings became more and more a subject 
of mockery with all those who, in Eng- 
land, take to themselves the exclusive ap- 
pellation of loyal men and friends of go- 
vernment. 

It was in this stage of the occurrences, 
on the ist of February last, just after the 
arrival of the. Report of the Committee of 
Foreign Relations to the Lower House of 
Congress, that I thought it my duty to ad- 
dress a Fourth Leteer to your Royal Highs 
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ness, the chief object of which was to ex- 
hort you not to believe the representations 
of the hired press, which was hard at 
work to inculcate a belief, that the Report 
in question, and that all the warlike steps 
taken by the Congress, were mere empty 
noise: mere boasting and bullying; that 
all would end in smoke, and that our mi- 
nisters might adhere to their Orders in 
Council with perfect safety. LT occupied no 
less than four pages in my earnest endea- 
vours to impress upon the mind of your 
Royal Highuess a distrust of this hired, this 
base, this prostituted press, which, while it 
was vilifying the President and the Con- 
gress, while it was calling them tools in the 
hands of France, was telling the people of 
England, that a war with America would 
be felt by them no more ** than a war with 
“‘ the rocks of Scilly.’”” Many were the 
prints that Jaboured to these ends ; but the 
print, pre-eminent in this as in almost 
every other imposition on the public, was 
the Times, the prostituted columns of 
which has, within these two years, done 
England more mischief than those of all the 
other prints put together. 

What will be said by these prints, now 
that they see the Orders in Council an- 
nulled even before America has struck a 
blow, is more a matter of curiosity than of 
concern; but, it must, with your Royal 
Highness, be a subject of deep sorrow and 
mortification to see your ministers now low- 
ering their tone, taking a cowering attitude, 
without any new reason being afforded in 
the conduct of either France or America, 
and before the ink is hardly dry of that 
DECLARATION, wherein you were ad- 
vised to proclaim to the whole world, that 
you would not annul the Orders in Coun- 
cil, till France had, by a distinct and so- 
lemn act, made an unqualified revocation 
of her decrees. France, so far from doing 
this, has, in the most distinct manner, 
proclaimed the contrary; and yet, our 
Orders are, or are to be, annulled! After 
all the buld talk of your ministers; after all 
the pledges of perseverance that they have 
put in your mouth; after all their con- 
temptuous defiance of America, here we 
are doing the very act which we might have 
done nearly two years ago, and might thereby 


have prevented much of the misery, and all 

| the melancholy consequences of that misery, 
| in the central counties of England ! 

i] That we should be forced to adopt this 

ic. measure, or to sustain a war with America, 

Ht might have been foreseen, and ought to 

a have been foreseen, by your ministers from 
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the beginning. I am warranted in assert- 
ing this, because I foresaw and foretold it; 
but, so long ago as the month of January 
last, it became so evident to me, that [| 
could not refrain from reiterating a positive 
assurance that it would and must be the 
case. At the time, to which I here refer, 
your minister, that minister to whose me- 
mory we are now to erect @ monument, 
told the House of Commons, that America 
would be totally ruined if she persisted in 
her measures against England, and he, with 
a sort of supercilious benignity, observed, 
that he did not wish to see her ** destroyed.” 
I saw her affairs in a very different light, 
and, at that very moment, told the public, 
that what is now come to pass would come 


to pass. My words of the 18th of January 
were these: ‘* The Americans said, that 
66 


the Orders ought to be repealed, and we 
refused to repeal them; and they now 
say, that we shall repeal them, or that 
we shall have them amongst our enemies. 
Now, then, shall we repeal them, or 
shall we not? Shall we, afterall, give 
way? Shall we, .after all our vaunts 
and all our threats, yield at the name of 
war? Shall we, who can conquer 30 
millions of people in five days, retract 
our determinations at the menace of 8 
millions? And, shall we do it, too, in 
consequence of a Manifesto, in which, 
according to the interpretation of the 
Times News-paper, our court is called a 
corrupted court? Shall we yield, at 
last, upon terms like these? My opinion 
is, that we shall. Aye, hard as the 
thing may be to get down, my opinion 
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** is, that we Shall swallowit. . . . . 
6é 
‘¢ 4.) The wise-acres of the hired 
6 


press say, that the Orders will be re- 
pealed, when Napoleon revokes the De- 
crees ‘* with the same formality that he 
employed in promulgating them.”’ Here 
they foolishly make new disgrace for 
themselves; for he will, I dare say, do 
no such thing. The Americans say, 
that he has revoked them to their satis- 
faction. They will not call upon him to 
issue any proclamations or edicts, They 
are perfectly satisfied with what he has 
done ; and, therefore, this new pretension 
is a very foolish thing; it is keeping just 
** the ends of the horns projecting. When 
‘* the wise men were at it, they would have 
** done well to draw them in out of sight. 
** For, draw them in they must, or there is 


°S a war wilh America.” . « . «++ © 
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eh e he )6he)S6CBy and by I shall offer 
an observation or two upon the reasons 
** the Americans have for going to war, and 
upon the probable consequences of such 
‘war, if it should take place. At pre- 
** sent, I shall as to this point, only repeat 
** my opinion, that it will take place, unless 
‘© the Orders in Council be repealed: and 
‘‘ also my opinion, ¢hat these Orders will 
** be repealed; and, that, too, without any 
of the saving conditions, of which the 
half-horned Courier is so silly as to talk. 
‘© It will mortify some people, but it will 
** be done. It will make those Jacobins 
** and Levellers in America laugh, and 
‘** Mr. Madison more, perhaps, than any 
** body else; but I say, it will be done. 
** Buonaparte will laugh too; but it will be 
‘* done; and, perhaps, the least mortifying 
** circumstance will not be, that if is whal 
I recommended fifteen months ago. How 
‘** much better would it have been, IF IT 
‘HAD BEEN DONE THEN! How 
‘* much better in every respect; and espe- 
** cially how much betler for our character ! 
** However, better late than never; only 
** when it is done, I hope it will be done 
with as good a grace as possible, and 
that after that, the venal prints in Lon- 
don will never more foretel the downfal 
‘* of Mr. Madison, and will see the folly of 
*‘ venting their spleen in words, against 
** those who are beyond our reach; of 
‘‘ showing the teeth where one -cannot 
‘6 bite.” 

These passages, Sir, were published on 
the 18th of January last ; so that, it would 
seem, that, though shut up in one of ** His 
** Majesty’s Jails,’’ I knew what was doing 
in the world better than ** His Majesty’s 
‘** Ministers” did. ‘* How much better 
‘*¢ would it have been, if it had been done 
‘6 then.” These were my words five 
months ago, Sir; aud, therefore, they ap- 
ply with the more force now. ‘* How 
‘‘ much better would it have been, if it 
*¢ had been done then/’’ How much bet- 
ter would it have been, if my opinion had 
been acted upon; if my advice, so urgently 
and so respectfully tendered to your Royal 
Highness, had been followed! What na- 
tional shame, what humiliation, what mi- 
sery, what melancholy scenes, would have 
been avoided! There can, I think, be no 
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doubt in the mind of your Royal Highness, 
that the troubles which we have witnessed 
in the manufacturing counties, have arisen 
chiefly from the want of employment 
amongst the manufacturers, which, lower- 
ing the wages at the same time that corn 
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Was rising in price, has, in the end, pro- 
duced all the scenes of misery, all the acts 
of violence, and the melancholy fate of so 
many of our countrymen. There can, I 
think, be no doubt, that the perseverance in 
the Orders in Council, and certain other 
parts of our maritime system connected 
with them, have been the chief cause of all 
these calamities; and, when we behoid the 
sufferings of the people, as proved before 
the House of Commons; when we see the 
soldiers stationed to protect the Judges in 
the courts of justice ; when we sce the sol- 
diers employed (as is stated in the public 
prints) to guard the Sheriff and his officers 
in the performance of their awful duty of 
executing the men at Chester; when we 
are now.told of 38 men being just commit- 
ted ina body to Lancaster jail, out of which 
8 persons have just been taken to be hanged, 
amongst which eight, one is stated to have 
been a woman, ‘* Hannah Smith, for com- 
** mitting a highway robbery, by STEAL- 
‘© ING POTATOES at Bank Top, in the 
*¢ town of Manchester :’’ when we behold 
all these things, Sir, and scores of others 
that might be added to the list, and when 
we reflect, that they might all have been 
prevented if my advice had been followed a 
year and ahalf ago ; when we thus reflect, 
and when we see that we have to pay 
£50,000 down and £3,000 to the family, 
and have further to be taxed to pay for @ 
monument in honour, of the minister who 
rejected this advice, what must be the feel- 
ings of the people! 

Even in December last, when the Cor- 
poration of the City of London, upon the mo- 
tion of Mr. ALDERMAN Woop, prayed your 
Royal Highness to take measures for ** re- 
** obening the usual. channels of intercourse 
‘6 with neutral nations ;” if, even then, 
the Orders in Council had been annulled, 
the greater part of the calamities above 
mentioned might have been prevented. 
But, your ministers, with the late Mr. Per- 
ceval at their head, advised your Royal 
Highness to reject this part of the prayer 
of the City of London, and to tell them, 
that ** nothing should be wantiug on your 
‘¢ part to contribute towards the restoration 
‘¢ of commercial intercourse between this 
‘¢ country and other nations to the fooling 
‘* on which it had been usually conducted 
‘6 even in the midst of war.’’ This, Sir, 
was only repeating what your ministers had 
before said; but, Sir, you have not been 
able to dothis. You have not been able to 
make the Emperor of France relax in the 
smallest degree. His continental system 
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remains in full vigour; and so it will re- 
main, even after our Orders shall have 


been completely done away, What, then, 
Sir, are we to think of the minister, who 
advised you to give such an answer to the 
City of London? What are we to think of a 
monument to the memory of that minister? 

There is yet one point, and it is a point 
of great interest, upon which I am anxious 
to address your Royal Highness ; and that 
is, the effect which the annulling of our 
Orders will produce in America. It has 
been said by the hired writers (who detest 
the Americans only because they are free) ; it 
has been said by these prostituted person- 
ages and their like elsewhere, that America 
will now demand other points to be con- 
ceded to her. I had the honour to state to 
your Royal Highness, in my Fourth Let- 
ter,* that America had TWO subjects of 
complaint against us, upon both of which 
she must be satished, if we meant to have 
peace with her: namely, The Orders in 
Council, and The Impressment of American 
Seamen. The nature, the extent, and the 
grounds of the latter complaint was, in the 
Letter here referred to, fully stated ; and I 
then took occasion to endeavour to convince 
your Royal Highness, that this was what 
stuck closest to the hearts of the people of 
America; and, in America, Sir, the feel- 
ings of the people are consulted, as they 
ought to be, upon all occasions. 

If we look back to the Report of the 
Committee of Congress, of November last,+ 
we shall find, that the heaviest of its de- 
nunciations is levelled against our impress- 
ment of their seamen. After stating their 
grievances as growing out of the Orders in 
Council, they proceed to the subject of 
impressment, and say: ‘* Your Committee 
‘© are not, however, of that sect whose 
‘¢ worship is at the shrine of a calculating 
‘¢ avarice. And while we are laying before 
‘¢ you the just complaints of our merchants 
‘against the plunder of their ships and 
‘¢ cargoes, we cannot refrain from present- 
*¢ ing to the justice and humanity of our 
** country the unhappy case of our impress- 
‘¢ ed seamen. Although the groans of these 
‘¢ viclims of barbarily for the loss of (what 
‘¢ should be dearer to the Americans than 
‘+ life) THEIR LIBERTY ; although the 
“‘ cries of their wives and children in the 
‘* privation of protectors and parents, have, 
6 of late, been drowned in the louder cla- 
‘¢ mours at the loss of property: yet is the 
‘¢ practice of forcing our mariners into the 
‘‘ British navy, in violation of the rights 





* Present Volume, page 129. 
+t Present Vol. No. VII. p. 207. 





‘of our flag, carried on with unabated 
‘* rigour and severity. If it be our duty to 
‘*f encourage the fair and legitimate com- 
** merce of this country by protecting the 
‘** property of the merchant, then indeed, 
** by as much as life and liberty are more 
** estimable than ships and goods, so much 
** more impressive is the duty to shield the 
** bersons of our seamen, whose hard and 
‘* honest services are employed, equally 
‘© with those of the merchants, in advanc- 
** ing, under the mantle of its laws, the 
‘¢ interests of their country.’’ These were 
the sentiments, expressed in that Report, 
which determined on war; and, your 
Royal Highness may be assured, that up to 
these sentiments they are prepared to act. 
It was from this conviction, that, in the 
Vth Letter, addressed to your Royal High- 
ness,* I said: ** If I were asked what 
‘¢ ought to be done to prevent war with 
*¢ America, I should say, certainly, first 
** repeal the Orders in Council; but, I 
‘¢am far from supposing, that that mea- 
‘6 sure alone would be sufficient. Indeed, 


‘it seems to me, that the Impressment of © 


‘© dmerican seamen must be abandoned; 


** and to this I would add a declaration, 
** that England would not interfere in the 
*¢ affairs of Spanish South America.’’+ | 





* Present Vol. No. VII. p. 193. 


+ The following Bill, which, in all proba- 
bility, has long ago become a Jaw in 
America, will show in what light the 
Americans view the subject of our Im- 
pressinent of their Seamen. 


A Bill for the Protection, Recovery, and 
Indemnification of American Seamen. 


The Preamble states, that His Britannic 
Majesty has caused to be impressed out of 
the ships of the United States, sailing on 
the high seas, under the American flag, 
divers liege citizens of said States, and hath 
compelled them to serve on board the ships 
of war of Great Britain, and to fight against 


the United States, and that numbers of | 


them are yet detained. It is therefore 
enacted, that from and after the 4th day of 
June next, any person or persons who shall 
impress any native seaman of the United 
States, sailing on the high seas, or in any 
port, river, haven, basin, or bay, undef 
pretence or colour of a commission from 
any foreign power, shall, for every such 
offence, be adjudged a pirate and felon, 
and on conviction, suffer death; and the 
trial in such case shall be had where the 
offender is apprehended or may be firs! 
brought.——That it shall be lawful fo! 
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now, Sir, most earnestly repeat this ad- 


vice. I implore you to resist the advice of 
those, whe would fain make you believe, 
that we ought to persist in these impress- 
ments. I implore your Royal Highness to 
reflect on the manifold miseries that may 
arise from this cause; and, to be pleased 
to bear in mind, that to yield hereafter, 
to yield upon force or menace, will be dis- 
grace; whereas to yield now would indi- 
cate a sentiment of justice. How many 
nations have, from the indulgence of the 
pride and obstinacy of their rulers, been, 
at last, humbled in the dust! But this 
will never, I trust, be the lot of England 
under the sway of your Royal Highness. 
That nothing may be wanting on my part 
to prevent your Royal Highness from being 
deceived into the adoption of injurious mea- 
sures with regard to the question of Im- 
pressinent, I will, in my next, endeavour 
tolay before you a true and clear statement 
of the case, and will humbly offer you my 
opinion as to what ought to be done by our 
government with respect to it. And I re- 
main, in the meanwhile, &c. &c. Kc. 
W™, COBBETT. 
State Prison, Newgate, 
Thursday, 18th June, 1812. 





any seaman, sailing under the flag of the 
United States, on any person or persons at- 
tempting to impress him, to repel by force; 
and if any person so attempting to impress 
said seaman shall be killed, maimed, or 


‘wounded, such seaman, on the general 


issue, may give the special matter in evi- 
dence, which is hereby declared a perfect 
justification. That on information being 
given to the President of the United States 
proving satisfactorily to him, that any citi- 
zen of the United States shall have been 
impressed, and shall be yet detained, or 
shall hereafter be impressed, to cause the 
most rigorous retaliation on any of the sub- 
jects of said Government taken on the high 
seas, or within the British territories, whom 
he is hereby authorized to cause to be taken 
and seized for that purpose, any treaty to 
the contrary notwithstanding. That 
any seaman, heretofore or hereafter im- 
pressed, may attach, in the hands of any 
British subject, or in the hands of any 
debtor of any British subject, a sum equal 
to thirty dollars per month for the whole 
time he shall have been detained on board 
any British vessel or vessels. That the 











President of the United States may cap- 
ture, by way of reprisal, as many British 
subjects, on the high seas or within the 
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British territories, as may be equal to the 
impressed American seamen in the pos- 
session of Great Britain, and by a cartel to 
exchange the same. That the President, 
whenever sufficient testimony shall be pro- 
duced that the commander of any public 
armed vessel of any foreign nation shall 
have taken or impressed from on board any 
ship or other vessel of the United States, 
while at any port or place not within the 
jurisdiction of such foreign nation, or while 
on her passage to or from any port or place, 
any seaman, mariner, or other person not 
being in the military service of an enemy 
of such foreign nation, may prohibit by 
proclamation, every person residing within 
the United States or its territory, from af- 
fording aid, succour or provisions, of what- 





ever kind, to such ship or vessel; and any 


pilot or other person, residing within the 
United States, who shali, after such pro- 
hibition shall have been made known, and 
before the same shall be revoked, afford 
aid, succour, or provisions, as aforesaid, 
to such ship or vessel, and be thereof con- 
victed, shall be sentenced to be imprisoned 
not exceeding one year, and fined not ex- 
ceeding one thousand dollars. That 
from and after the 4th of June next, when- 
ever full and sufficient testimony shall be 
produced, that the commanders of public 
armed vessels of any foreign nation, have 
impressed or taken from on board any ship 
or vessel within the jurisdiction of the 
United States, or while on her passage to 
or from any port or place, any seaman, 
mariner, or other. person, the President 
may prohibit, by proclamation, the land- 
ing from on board any ship or other vessel 
of the foreign nation (whose commander or 
commanders have offended as aforesaid) 
any goods, ware, or merchandise within 
any of the ports of the United States or the 
territories of the United States. The 
above Bill was read a first time by a ma- 
jority of 53 to 28. On its third reading, 
it was re-committed to a Cominittee of the 
whole. 











SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 


Me. Eaton.—Patne’s AGE or REASon, 
——In my last, at page 753, I notified, 
that I would cause to be published, at my 
own expense, whatever might be written 
to me by my pastor, the Rector of Botley, 
in answer to Paine’s Third Part of the 
Age of Reason, provided that it did not 
exceed in bulk twice that of the work to be 
answered ; and, in case that gentleman, 
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should decline the invitation, I notified 
that I would do the same with regard to 
an answer by any other Clergyman of the 
Church of England. Now, I beg leave to 
amend this last part of my offer ; and tocon- 
fine it to BENEFICED Clergymen; be- 
cause iny notion is this; that we Church- 
men have a RIGHT to call upon our Cler- 
gy for the answer in question ; but that, as 
this right arises wholly out of the circum- 
stance of our paying them such immense 
sums of money annually, we have no such 
right in the case of gentlemen who have 
taken Orders and have not obtained any 
benefice. ‘This distinction appearing to me 
to be founded in justice, I have lost no 
time in making it. I shall hereafter’ have 
to return to the subject; and will only add 
an expression of my hope to be svon fa- 
voured with the wished-for answer, as I 
am well informed, that, in spite of those 
‘* fences of the law,”’ of which Lord Ellen- 
borough is, in the report, stated to have 
spoken in his charge ; in spite of all ** those 
‘* fences with which the /aw has surrounds 
‘Sed our religion,’ the book of Paine is 
making great progress. The price of it, 
which, before the trial, was 3s. is now 5s. 
at which, it is said to be bought with great 
eagerness. Therefore, I trust, that our 
Clergy will come forth. They must now 
see, that the law has done its best; and, if 
they do not come forth, it will, 1 must con- 
fess, not be very easy to me to account for 
their conduct. {n my last, I said, that, 
while the Jury oo Special Jury, whose 
names 1 will publish another time) were 
consulting about their verdict, the Attorney 
General moved the Judge not to suffer Mr. 
Eaton to leave the court. This, I am as- 
sured, was a mistake of the reporter of the 
trial. A gentleman, who was present in 
court, has assured me, that this was not the 
nature of the motion of the Attorney Ge- 
neral, who did not move for the preventing 
of Mr. Eaton from leaving the court; but 
for the preventing of some copies of Mr. 
Paine’s book from leaving the court. The 
fact appears to have been this: Mr, Eaton 
had brought into court 12 copies of the 
work, for having published which he was 
prosecuted, with a design to give one 
to each juror. When, therefore, the jurors 
were about to retire, he got up, and held 
the copies forward towards them; and, 
thereupon it was, I understand, that the 
Attorney General, or his aid, Mr. Garrow, 
moved the Judge fo prevent those copies 
from being taken out of the court. Thus, 
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every circumstance shows of what import. 
ance this work was thought by these great 
law characters ; and, therefore, as. the work 
is got abroad, and cannot now be stopped 
in its progress, or in the progress of its ef- 
fect, and which effect, the Attorney Gene- 
ral said, must be ** DREADFUL IN 
‘* THE EXTREME,” I do hope that the 
world will have a complete answer to it 
from a clergyman of the Church of £ng- 
land. One feels alittle for the honour of 
one’s Church upon an occasion like this. 
Some persons, indeed, may suppose, that 
She should have come forward and defeated 
this work without the assistance of the Law ; 
but, at any rate, we may, I trust, rely upon 
her doing it now. .« . . 6. « .. 
Since writing the above, 
I have received a letter from the Rector of 
Botley, who, I have the satisfaction to say, 
has authorized me to state, that ‘* he pro- 
‘* mises to give the public, through the me- 
‘*¢ dium I have offered, a sufficient antidote 
** to the deadly poison, whose pernicious 
** effects Ihave shewn myself so anxious 
‘* to have counteracted.’’ It would seem, 
however, from another passage of his letter, 
that he supposes this ‘* medium’’ to be the 
Political Register. That is not the one in- 
tended. I propose making the promised 
publication in the form of A PAMPHLET, 
and that for three reasons; first, because 
the performance would necessarily exceed 
the limits of the Register, and must be 
greatly injured in its effect by being sent 
forth in small divisions; second, because it 
would be in a form different from that of 
the work to which it would be an answer, 
and, of course, could not be bound up and 
preserved along with it; and, third, be- 
cause, as the great law characters would 
prosecute me for publishing Mr. Paine’s 
book in the Register, it would be cowardly, 
inconsistent, and stupid to publish an an- 
swer to it in the Register; it would be dis- 
cussion all on one side, to which I am, and 
always shall be, I hope, a mortal enemy. 
For these reasons my intention, and, 
indeed, my resolution, is, to cause the an- 
swer to be published in a pamphlet of the 
octavo form; and, that the Antidote may 
come as closely as possible on the heels of 
the Poison, I further intend, that the for- 
mer shall issue from the very same shop 
that the latter has issued from. In short, 
I intend, that the answer shall be sold by 
Mr. Eaton, at his shop in Ave Maria Lane, 
Ludgate Hill, by which means Mr. Eaton 
himself will be made instrumental in the 
answering of what he has been pilloried 
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and imprisoned for publishing. That he 
will be quite ready to do this I cannot 
doubt ; for, otherwise, he would be unwor- 
thy of the character of an assertor of the 
Liberty of the Press; and this is the thing 
that Iam contending for. Mr. Eaton calls 
his shop, ** The Magazine for Truth and 
** Goud Sense; and a better title he could 
not have chosen. To know what is frue 
and what false, we must use our reason; 
We must inguire and discuss; and, of 
course, we must hear BOTH SIDES. 
From this Magazine of Truth and Good 
Sense I shall, therefore, cause the answer 
of the Rector of Botley to issue; and I will 
not fail to have it printed in a manner com- 
mensurate with the respect naturally due 
to its author. As a further inducement for 
him to renderhis answer complete, I pledge 
myself to cause copies of it to be sent to the 
United States of America, where Mr, 
Paine’s book has been published these 
three years past; and, I undertake to do 
generally, every thing in my power to cir- 
culate it; that is to say, as far as it is likely 
that the work of Mr. Paine has extended. 
I shall now quit the subject for the present, 
with a promise to inform my readers of the 
progress of the answer from the moment 
that it shall come into my hands. 
| Ws. COBBETT. 
State Prison, Newgate, 

Friday, 19th June, 1812. 





HIGH TREASON TRIALS. 
(Continued from page 640. / 


The murder of a single individual is 
a most heinous offence; but how much 
more aggravated an one is it to aid and 
assist the enemy in their efforts to de- 
stroy a whole people. You have by your 
conduct tempted the enemy to use, with 
aggravated severity, any of your coun- 
trymen who may be so unfortunate as to 
fall into their power, by shewing them that 
there are even English seamen so base as to 
be induced, by the hardship of imprison- 
ment, to quit the service of their country, 
and enter into that of anenemy. It now 
only remains for me to pass upon you the 
sentence of the law, a duty painful indeed, 
and one which, after having passed so great 
a portion of my professional life without 
having been called to exercise, I had hoped 
it should also have passed through it with- 
out the necessity arising which should call 
for the performance of it. That sentence, 
however, is-—‘* That you be taken to the 


place from whence you came, and. from 
thence (severally) drawn on a hurdle to the 
place of execution, there to be hanged by 
the neck, not till you are dead, but to be cut 
down,. and whilst yet alive, your bowels 
taken out, your heads cut off, your bodies 
cul into quarters, and those quarters to be 
at the disposal of the King—and the Lord 


have mercy on your souls!!! 





MINISTERIAL NEGOCIATIONS. 


DocuMENTS PUBLISHED, RELATING TO THE 
LATE NEGOCIATIONS FOR MAKING A NEW 
MINISTRY. 


Statement of Lord Wellesley, relative to his 
Resignation during the life of Mr. Perceval. 


Lord Wellesley expressed his intention 
to resign, because his general opinions, for 
a long time past, on various important 
questions, had not sufficient weight to jus- 
tify him towards the public, or towards 
his own character, in continuing in office ; 
and because he had uo hope of obtaining 
from the Cabinet (as then constituted) a 
greater portion of attention than he had al- 
ready experienced.—Lord Wellesley’s ob- 
jections to remaining in the Cabinet arose, 
in a great degree, from the narrow and 
imperfect scale on which the efforts in the 
Peninsula were conducted. It was always 
stated to him by Mr. Perceval, that it was 
impracticable to enlarge that system. The 
Cabinet followed Mr. Perceval implicitly, 
Lord Wellesley thought that it was perfect- 
ly practicable to exTEND the plan in the 
Peninsula; and that it was neither safe nor 
honest towards this country or the allies, to 
continue the present contracted scheme. 
No hope existed of converting Mr. Perceval 
or any of his colleagues: no alternative, 
therefore, remained for Lord Wellesley but 
to resign, or-to submit to be the instrument 
of a system which he never advised, and 
which he could not approve.—Lord Wel- 
lesley had repeatedly, with great reluc- 
tance, yielded his opinions to the Cabinet 
on many other important points. He was 
sincerely convinced by experience, that in 
every such instance he had submitted to 
opinions more incorrect than his own; and 
had sacrificed to the object of accommoda- 
tion and temporary harmony, more than he 
could justify in point of strict public duty. 
In fact, he was convinced by experience, 
that the Cabinet neither possessed ability 
nor knowledge to devise a good plan, nor 
temper and discernment to adopt what he 
now thought necessary, unless Mr. Perceval 
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should concur with Lord Wellesley. To 
Mr. Perceval’s judgment or attainments 
Lord Wellesley (under the same experience) 
could not pay any deference, without injury 
to the public service.—With these views 
and sentiments, on the [16th] of January, 
Lord Wellesley merely desired permission 
to withdraw from the Cabinet; not requir- 
ing any change in his own situation, and 
imploring no other favour than the facility 
of resignation. This plain request was no- 
tified to the Prince Regent and to Mr. Per- 
ceval as nearly as possible at the same mo- 
ment of time; with the expression of Lord 
Wellesley’s wish, that the precise time of 
his resignation might be accommodated to 
the pleasure of his Royal Highness, and to 
the convenience of Mr. Perceval, as soon as 
the restrictions should expire.—The Prince 
Regent received this notification with many 
gracious expressions of regret; and Mr. 
Perceval, in writing, used expressions of 
regret, and also of thanks for the manner in 
which Lord Wellesley had signified his 
wish to resign.—Mr. Perceval, without any 
communication to Lord Wellesley, instantly 
attempted to induce the Prince Regent to 
remove him before the expiration of the re- 
strictions; and repeatedly urged the at- 
tempt with great earnestness; severally 
proposing Lord Moira, Lord Castlereagh, 
and Lord Sidmouth, or some of his party, 
to supersede Lord Wellesley without an 
hour of delay. Mr. Perceval never gave 
any intimation to Lord Wellesley of these 
proceedings, nor even of his wish for Lord 
Wellesley’s immediate retirement.—The 
Prince Regent still pressing Lord Wellesley 
to retain the seals, he submitted to his 
Royal Highness’s commands; declaring at 
the same time, his anxious desire to be li- 
berated, as soon as his Royal Highness 
should establish his government.— When it 
appeared, at the expiration of his restric- 
tions, that the Prince Regent intended to 
continue Mr. Pereeval’s government, Lord 
Wellesley again tendered the seals to his 
Royal Highness with increased earnestness. 
On that occasion, being informed that his 
Royal Highness was still at liberty, and 
was resolved to form his Cabinet according 
to his Royal Highness’s own views, and 
being commanded to state his opinions on 
the subject, Lord Wellesley declared, that 
in his judgment the Cabinet ought to be 
formed, first, on an intermediary principle 
respecting the Roman Catholic claims, 
equally exempt from the extremes of in- 
stant, unqualified concession, and of pe- 
remptory, eternal exclusion; and secondly, 
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on an understanding that the war should be 
conducted with adequate vigour. Lord 
Wellesley said, that he personally was ready 
to serve with Mr. Perceval on such a basis; 
that he never again would serve under Mr, 
Perceval in any circumstances. He said, 
that he would serve under Lord Moira, or 
Lord Holland, on the proposed principles ; 
but that he desired no office, and entertained 
no other wish than to be instrumental in 
forming such an Administration for the 
Prince Regent, as should be consistent with 
his Royal Highness’s honour, conciliatory 
towards Ireland, and equal to the conduct 
of the war on a scale of ‘sufficient extent, 
He made no exception to any Prime Mi- 
nister but Mr. Perceval, whom he consi- 
dered to be incompetent to fill that office, 
although sufficiently qualified for inferior 
stations. He offered to act under any other 
person approved by his Royal Highness ; 
but he stated, that his own views rendered 
him much more anxious to resign instantly. 
—The Prince Regent commanded Lord 
Wellesley to continue, until his Royal 
Highness should have communicated with 
Mr. Perceval through the Lord Chancellor. 
Lord Wellesley stated, that such a commu- 
nication must prove useless, but submitted 
to his Royal Highness’s earnest desire. In 
two days afterwards, Lord Wellesley re- 
ceived, through the Lord Chancellor, the 
Prince Regent’s acceptance of his resigna- 
tien, and accordingly delivered the seals to 
his Royal Highness on the 19th of February, 
1812, 


Note from Mr. Canning to Lord Wellesley, 
enclosing the Minute taken in Lord Li- 
verpool’s presence, May 17, 1812. 


My dear Wellesley, I enclose the Minute 
which I have taken in Lord Liverpool's 
presence of the proposal which he was 
charged to convey to me.—c. 

GeorGe CANNING. 


P.S. I shall return a written answer to 
Lord Liverpool to-morrow. 


Minute of Conversation between Mr. Cane 
ning and Lord Liverpool, dated 17th 
May, 1812. 


Lord Liverpool stated to me, that he was 
commanded by his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent to make me the following 
communication :—That upon the melan- 
choly event of Mr. Perceval’s death, his 
Royal Highness being desirous of continu- 
ing his Administration upon its present 
basis, was desirous also of strengthening 
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it as much as possible, by associating to it 
such persons in public life as agreed most 
nearly and generally in the principles upon 
which public affairs had been conducted ;— 
That with this view his Royal Highness 
naturally looked to Lord Wellesley and to 
me ;—That he (Lord Liverpool) was autho- 
rized to express the disposition of all his 
colleagues to act with Lord Wellesley and 
me, under an arrangement which might be 
at once: consistent with their own honour 
and duty, and honourable and satisfactory 
to us;—That with respect to Lord Castle- 
reagh, it was fair that it should be distinct- 
ly understood, that the situation in which 
he stands both in this Government, and in 
the House of Commons, was to be preserv- 
ed to him;—That with respect to official 
arrangements, he (Lord L.) would not 
have been the bearer of any proposition to 
me, but one which was understood as com- 
prising my friends. In answer to a ques- 
tion put by me, Lord L., stated, that his 
colleagues were desirous, that he should be 
appointed to the office of First Lord of the 
Treasury ; and that this desire was known 
to the Prince Regent, when H.R. H. com- 
manded Lord Liverpool to undertake this 
communieation.—Lord Liverpool added, 
that he was ready to answer any other in- 
quiry that I might wish to make; or to 
clear up any thing that he might have im- 
perfectly explained. I said, that I thought 
it better to receive his communication just 
as he gave it to me; and to defer making 
any remark, or giving any answer what- 
ever, until I should have communicated it 
to my friends ; Lord Liverpool himself un- 
dertaking to see Lord Wellesley.—I would 
only, therefore, ask, Whether I was tocon- 
sider the opinion and policy of the Govern- 
ment as remaining altogether unchanged 
upon the question relating to the Laws af- 
fecting the Roman Catholics ?—Lord Li- 
verpool answered, that his own opinions 
upon this subject remained unchanged ; 
and that he was not aware that those of his 
colleagues had undergone any change.—I 
then wrote this Minute in Lord Liverpool’s 
presence; which he read over, and sug- 
gested such corrections as appeared to him 
nesessary for making it perfectly accurate. 
Grorce CANNING. 


Minute of Conversation between Lord Wel- 
lesley and Lord Liverpool, 17th May, 
1812. 

Lord Liverpool came to me immediately 
after his visit to Mr. Canning, and remained 

With me for about half an hour. Soon after 





Lord Liverpool’s departure, I received the 
annexed paper from Mr, Canning.—Lord 
Liverpool’s conversation with me was sub- 
stantially the same as that which is de- 
scribed to have passed with Mr. Canning. 
Any difference which appeared, arose ne- 
cessarily from my questions and observa- 
tions, which were made without know- 
ledge of what passed between Lord Liver- 
pool and Mr. Canning. After receiving 
Lord Liverpool’s verbal communication, 
nearly in the terms stated by Mr. Canning, 
I inquired (1st), what was to be the policy 
of the Government with relation to the 
Roman Catholics ?—To this question Lord 
Liverpool returned the same answer stated 
in Mr. Canning’s paper to have been re- 
turned to.a similar question. 2dly, I ob- 
served to Lord Liverpool, that he was ap- 
prized of my opinion, that our efforts in 
the Peninsula had been conducted on an in- 
adequate and imperfect scale, which could 
not be expected to accomplish the ultimate 
objects of the war in that quarter. That I 
had for a long time considered an extension 
of our system in the Peninsula to be indis- 
pensibly necessary, and easily practicable: 
that I was aware of the impropriety (in 
my present situation) of urging any detailed 
questions to Lord Liverpool on this point ; 
but, that [ mentioned it now, because it 
must form a principal consideration in my 
answer to the proposition which he had 
brought to me. Lord Liverpool said, 
that he did not agree in my opinion re- 
specting the scale of the efforts which we 
had hitherto made in the Peninsula, which 
he thought as great as it had been possible 
to make; that there never had been any 
limit to our exertions in that quarter, but 
what arose out of the question of practica- 
bility (that is, the means of increasing and 
supplying our armies), and that he had 
never heard any specific plan, by which 
those means might have been carried fur- 
ther, though the subject had been often 
inost anxiously considered in my presence : 
that circumstances had occurred since my 
resignation, which did not then exist, and 
into the particulars of which it would not 
be proper for him to enter at this time, 
which might enable Government to extend, 
to a certain degree, the military operations 
in the Peninsula, and the system of him- 
self and his colleagues would be, as he 
contended they always had been, to make 
the greatest efforts in the cause of the Pe- 
niusula, which the resources of the country 
rendered possible. 3dly, 1 inquired 
whether all the general coustituent parts 
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of the present Cabinet were to remain? 
He informed me that they were in general 
to remain. He believed it was known to 
me, that some of the Members of the Ca- 
binet had been long desirous of retiring, 
and would be ready, therefore, now to 
afford facilities to any new arrangement. 
In answer to a question put by me 
respecting Lord Sidmouth and his friends, 
he said they were to remain. ——4thly, I 
stated to Lord Liverpool, that I made no 
inquiry respecting the proposed distribu- 
tion and allocation of offices ; because that 
circumstance would not constitute the basis 
of my decision upon the proposition which 
he had brought to me. Lord Liverpool 
observed, that the distribution of offices 
was a matter open to future adjustment, to 
be regulated for the honour of all parties. 
5thly, When Lord Liverpool informed 
me, that the leading in the House of Com- 
mons was to be preserved to Lord Castle- 
reagh, I remarked, that in any situation 
which I might ever hold in any Adminis- 
tration, I should feel great obligation to+ 
any Member of the Government who would 
undertake that charge, which was called 
the leading in the House of Parliament in 
which I sat, although I was fully aware, 
of the great importance which that charge 
necessarily conveyed to the person who ex- 
ercised it, and of the great influence which 
it must give to him in the general: Admi- 
nistration and Patronage of the Govern- 
ment. Othly, I desired to know, whe- 
ther all those persons now designated by 
the name of the ‘* Opposition,’’ were to 
be excluded from the proposed scheme of 
Administration ? Lord Liverpool an- 
swered, that no principle of exclusion was 
intended ; but that he was not authorized 
to make any proposal, to any persons, of 
the description, which I had mentioned. 
——7thly, Considering the course, which 
Lord Liverpool had observed, in making 
this communication, I asked him, whe- 
ther he applied to me by command of the 
Prince Regent, as a part of Mr. Canning’s 
suite ?—-I reminded Lord Liverpool of the 
constant and unabated exertions which I 
had made to open every avenue for the 
return of Mr. Canning to the public ser- 
vice, remarking at the same time, that I 
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never had attempted to press that point, 
beyond the honour and feelings of Mr, 
Perceval’s Administration. I stated, that 
I could not consider any Administration to 
be constituted on a foundation of justice 
towards individual talents and services, or 
towards the interests of the country, in 
which Mr. Canning should not hold a high 
efficient station. But I added, that Mr, 
Canning was under no engagement to me, 
which could preclude his acceptance of any 


Office which might be offered to him; 


that, on the other hand, Mr. Canning 
would certainly make the same declaration 
with regard to my perfect freedom. Lord 
Liverpool said, that he had pursued this 
course of communication, being convinced, 
that under the present circumstances, | 
would not accept Office, unless a fair pro- 
posal was made to Mr. Canning: I de- 
clared to Lord Liverpool, that he was 
correct in this view of my sentiments to- 
wards Mr. Canning ; repeating, however, 
that Mr. Canning and I were perfectly free 
to act as each might think fit, and that our 
agreement in many great public principles, 
could not affect questions of mere official 
arrangement.——S8thly, I expressed my 
wish to receive this communication in 
writing ; ‘to answer it in writing; and also 
to submit my sentiments upon the whole 
transaction in an audience of the Prince 
Regent.——Lord Liverpool informed me, 
that Mr. Canning would transmit to mea 
copy of the Minute of Lord Liverpool’s 
conversation taken in his presence, and 
Lord Liverpool desired me to consider that 
Paper as the written communication which 
I wished to receive. I agreed to Lord 
Liverpool’s proposal on this point.—I then 
informed Lord Liverpool, that I would 
return my answer in writing to that Paper. 
Whatever might be the tenor of my an- 
swer, with regard to the great public con- 
siderations, on which it must be founded, 
I expressed my hope, that Lord Liverpool 
would be assured of my sincere personal 
respect and esteem. I now transmit this 
Minute to Lord Liverpool, requesting him 
to insert any correction which he may think 
requisite, 
WELLESLEY. 


(To be continued.) 
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